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chapters.    Dickens is said to have been so surprised as to ask Poe if he were the devil.     It was in April, however, in the very first number of his editing, that" Graham's " contained his earliest story in which this interest, the employment of method in disentangling a plot by mere ratiocination, is principally involved.    It was "The Murders of the Rue Morgue," perhaps the most famous of his tales.   It has been objected that really there is no analysis in unraveling a web woven for that purpose; and, in a sense, this is true.    Acute as Poe's penetrative powers were, the ratiocinative tales (with the possible exception of " The Mystery of Marie Roget") do not illustrate them.    The primary gift employed in these ingenious narratives is conatructiveness ; they differ from their predecessors, from "The Fall of the House of Usher" for example, not in the intellectual faculties exercised, but in their aim and conduct,    In the earlier group Poe gradually worked up to the d6notiment of a highly complicated series of facts and emotions ; in the later one, stating only the denotiment of a similar series, he gradually worked back to its origins; in both cases he first constructed the story, but in telling it he reversed in one the method used in the other.   The main difference is that in tlie old. process the emotional element counts for more, while in the new one the incidents are necessarily the important part; indeed, they almost absorb attention.    That the ratiocinative tales are on a
